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STUDIES OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


BY A. R. BENTON. 


Of late years, the question of the 
natural order of studies has been 
much discussed, and valuable results 
have been reached by the investiga- 
tion. 

Kindred with this subject, and, if 
possible, of greater practical value, 
are the questions, What kind of stud- 
ies are most important in the Com- 
mon School? and what should be 
the quantum of each? 

Every one conversant with the 
progress of educational events is 
aware of great improvement in the 
course of study of the Common 
Schools, during the last ten years. 
Nor are we warranted in supposing 
that a perfect and complete course 
has yet been devised, incapable of any 
further improvement, or of valuable 
modification. But there is reason to 
suppose that in the next decade val- 


uable addition will be made to our 
educational experience, and we shall 
continually adapt our school system 
better and better to the varying wants 
of our times. We speak now not of 
the machinery of State by which 
the educational mill is set in motion, 
but of that system of instruction 
most practical for such as attend 
none but our Common Schools— 
There is now, and for a long time 
must be a vast number ef children 
in the State, who can have no access 
to any except the Common School. 
The number of those who can pass 
through these schools into higher 
institutions of learning is compara- 
tively small, though continually in- 
creasing. Therefore, the complex 
question is presented, What is the 
most practical curriculum for this 
preponderating number, taking into 
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account the age of those who attend, 
and the bearing of their studies on 
their probable course of life? 

If our present course of study is 
practically perfect, this discussion is 
superfluous and impertinent; but 
ussuming that such is not the case 
we modestly venture to treat this 
topic with a desire of making some 
suggestions of a practical bearing and 
value. 

In the first place, it is an unques- 
tioned truth, that every well devised 
system must aim to accomplish some 
definite object. The neglect of this 
principle entails the most mortifying 
failures. Nothing is more preposter- 
ous than to institute a comprehen- 
sive combination of educational for- 
ces, having no well defined object in 
view. This would be paltering with 
the highest human interests, with a 
levity that should provoke the honest 
indignation of every good citizen. 

Nor is there any such uniformity 
of opinion in respect to Common 
School studies as is generally sup- 
posed. One of the most eminent 
and experienced educators of our 
country has given as his opinion, 
that the function of the Common 
School is to try experiments over the 
surface of society, as with a divining 
rod, in order to detect and bring 
to light the concealed fountains of 
genius. 

Another claims that ours should be 
an American system of education; 
another, that the true object which 
should be aimed at is the discipline 
of the mind to every form of mental 
activity; and still another, that noth- 
ing is important, except what is inti- 


Common School. 


mately connected with a man’s life 
work. 

It cannot be that our Common 
School system was primarily devised 
for ferreting out genius, for giving 
voice to “mute inglorious Miltons,” 
though this may be incidentally 
done. Nor is there any such thing 
as an American education, as distin- 
guished from English or French 
education; nor is it to discipline the 
mind merely in order to augment its 
power without regard to its practical 
relations; nor yet is it to train men 
for secular business without impart- 
ing some disciplineAo the mind. 

In this matter it is‘important to 
bear in mind the fact that our Com- 
mon School system is a special and 
partial system, if considered in rela- 
tion to a liberal course of education. 
But in its practical workings at pres- 
ent, it must be regarded as a whole, 
in no way related to the Academy or 
the College; for the great mass of 
pupils begin and end their course in 
the Common School. The wants of 
this great class should determine the 
objects and plans of the Common 
School. 

The things that should be learned 
and the relative amount of study 
appointed to each should be deter- 
mined by the needs of those who will 
never pass beyond this Primary 
School. It is the case of how can 
one best employ his time in study for 
three years, or for seven years. The 
former is the learner in the Common 
School, the latter is the one who 
takes a College course. 

Granting that the more elementary 
studies must be the same for all, 

















both in kind and degree, we soon 
come to a point where the road of 
progress branches into two directions, 
one toward the higher studies of the 
Common School; the other leads 
through the Academy and College. 
But because a boy cannot go to the 
schools of higher grade, is it necessary 
that he be debarred from all knowl- 
edge of Philosophy, Chemistry, Phys- 
iology, Rhetoric, and the practical 
application of Mathematics ? 

We may assume, perhaps, three 
years as the maximum time of study 
in the Common School after the age 
of twelve, at which time Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, the elements of 
Arithmetic and Geography may be 
understood in a tolerable. degree. 
What is now the best course for, the 
next six years, of which we will as- 
sume one half shall be devoted to 
study? This time should be given to 
such studies as will make him an 
intelligent observer and worker in 
the common affairs of life. 

Is it possible that such a student 
spends his time to the greatest profit 
in the stale repetitions of Geography, 
in solving Arithmetical puzzles, or 
tracing with curious persistency the 
mysteries and relations of z and y in 
Algebra, if thereby he foregoes a 
knowledge of some of the most obvi- 
ous and interesting phenomena of 
nature? Because Arithmetical puz- 
zles and Algebraic analysis may be 
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captivating to the teacher, that does 
not establish their practical value for 
such as can only attend the Common 
School. 

After an elementary knowledge of 
Grammar, the elements of Rhetoric 
and Composition systematically 
taught would be of immeasurably 
more worth than Arithmetic puzzles, 
and the science of common things 
than the intricacies of Algebra— 
That these subjects are more easily 
mastered, and intrinsically more use- 
ful, is not to be denied, and will no 
doubt in time be substituted for the 
endless iterations and ceaseless grind- 
ing of the Mathematical mill. 

The impracticable notion that the 
Common School in its primary work 
can prepare boys for College, and still 
perform its own proper function, 
should be discarded. It is a system 
complete in itself, and must not be 
contemplated as a vestibule to a more 
spacious and superb edifice. This of 
course does not apply to that school 
which is a part of a Graded School 
system, but to schools that are isolat- ” 
ed and the only College its inmates 
will ever enter. 

Such schools should be looked on 
as having a definite object in view, 
established for specific ends, and be 
furnished with the means of realizing 
these ends in the highest attainable 
degree. 

“ He turns his craft to small advantage, 

Who knows not what to light it brings.” 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


Adam said, “The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree and I did eat.” Here 
we have the natural disposition to 
place all the responsibility of our 
wrong-doing on another. 

Cain said, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?” entirely ignoring any res- 
ponsibility regarding his fellow man 

These are the two extremes in hu- 
man.nature, and we see them con- 
stantly presented in our intercourse 
with men. 

That we are responsible for the ac- 
tions of others, to some extent, all 
men are ready to grant; especially 
where a good deed has been performed 
by another, are we quite ready to as- 
sume the responsibility of having 
been the cause that led to its per- 
formance. 

Granting that we may influence 
others in doing good, we cannot well 
deny that we may be the cause of 
evil also. “But to what extent are 
we responsible for what another 
does? We cannot will for him. Re- 
sponsibility rests with the one who 
wills and actually commits the deed.” 
True, but while we cannot will for 
another, we may induce him to will, 
by our influence, when without that 
influence he never would have willed. 
In such a case we are at least equally 
culpable with the one who performs 
the immoral or criminal act. We 
may safely say then that our respon- 
sibility for another’s acts is measured 
by the power of our influence exerted 
in causing the person to will. 


Could we see all the hidden springs 
of action, could we discern, as God 
discerns, the real forces that impel 
us forward in our life-course, we 
should doubtless tremble at the re- 
sponsibility resting upon us. 

A trivial circumstance frequently 
changes the whole current of events 
and controls not only the destinies of 
individuals, but of nations. A moth- 
er’s tear saved George Washington to 
the American nation; a kind word 
and gentle touch burst the fetters 
that enthralled the soul of Dr. Adam 
Clarke; the accidental impression 
taken from the rough letters carved 
on a tree, gave to the world that 
mighty engine of power, the printing 
press. 

We all admit the influence of little 
things, and no enumeration of events 
arising from insignificant causes 
could make us admit it more readily ; 
theoretically we are all right, but 
practically we forget or ignore their 
influence. Especially is this last re- 
mark true of the teacher. In his 
earnest endeavors to impress upon 
the mind of his pupil great ideas, he 
forgets what we call the little things, 
which really make the impress. In 
his anxiety to store in the mind a 
great mass of scientific truths, he 
over-looks all the minor points, those 
things that find their way into the 
soul and become a part of the being. 

Meeting to-day a college mate of 
fifteen years ago, I thought how little 
of the Latin, Greek, Algebra, or Ge- 
ometry, either he or I could now 












revite; yet I remembered how ex- 
tremely earnest our Professors were 
to fix in our minds the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of each of these as 
well as kindred branches. I noticed 
my friend as he moved on and his 
awkward slouching gait was the 
same that characterized him as he 
entered the recitation room; and his 
ungraceful posture of standing on 
one foot and leaning sidewise with 
one hand on the desk, while reciting, 
is still seen in his effort to find some 
object on which to recline while he 
holds converse with you. Attitude 
was not noticed much in our day. 

How few teachers enter their work 
with a proper view of this subject! 
It is too frequently a simple question 
of dollars and cents; they are to 
receive so much money, for which 
they are to dole out to the childrena 
certain quantity of Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography and the Jike, and 
when that is done they bless them- 
selves in the happy thought of having 
fully discharged their whole duty. 
What a sad mistake! How many 
errors and defects of the teacher have 
been imperceptibly copied by the 
pupils, how many false notions have 
been implanted in the young mind, 
and how many bad habits have been, 
either constructed or strengthened. 
What narrow views of life and its 
duties have been imbibed, for which 
the teacher alone must bear the re- 
sponsibility. 

When we as teachers fully realize 
that we teach more outside of the 
School room than in it, if we have 
the spirit of true teachers we shall be 

- more watchful of our words and acts. 
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Like begets like, is a law of nature, 
and it is not more certain in the nat- 
ural than in the mental and moral 
world. Say what we may, our actions 
do more to mold and fashion the 
characters of others, especially the 
young, than all the precepts of Con- 
fucius, Socrates, and Solomon. 
Parents forget how much their 
children are influenced by their ex- 
ample. I was talking a short time 
since with an eminent gentlemen who 
greatly deplored the low state of 
morality, and professed to fear the 
influence it must exert on the char- 
acter of his children. Yet he con- 
fessed he did not consider himself a fit 
example for his children to follow; 
he used language that he wonld be 
shocked to hear issue from the lips 
of his child; he indulged in habits 
that he would be very sorry to have 
his children acquire. He wanted his 
children to be pure and good, for he 
highly prized genuine goodness. ] 
said to the gentleman, “Is not exam- 
ple more powerful than precept? 
Look at it in this light a moment. 
You teach your children to despise 
vice in all its forms, andi all places. 
Your children, love you and believe 
you are good’ and’true.. Tliey cannet 
bear to hearanything that will reflect 
the least diseredit'on you. Yet they 
know you, tipple, play games of 
chanee,.use. profane and vulgar lan- 
guage ab times. What is the conse- 
quence? Tey must eitheir condemn 
you of crime, or lessen the guilt that 
attaches to these things. They love 
you too well to condemn you, so they 
must look upon these things as not 
so bad after all; and they are ready 
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to apologize for and defend what you 


what I do, by which I am judged. 


by your precepts teach them to de- “Ye knew your duty but ye did it 


spise and shun.” 


not,” applies with tremenduous force 


Thus it is, men neutralize and kill to these precept preachers whose ex- 


the effect of all their good precepts 


ample constantly gives their precepts 


by a single act that violates theirown the lie. What is the measure of 
doctrine. It is not what I say, but their responsibility ? * 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


“An adjective is known by its 
making sense with the word thing,” 
was an oft and forcible pedagogical 
precept during our youthful strug- 
gles to acquire the mysteries of the 
English language as expounded by 
Lindley Murray; and this simple 
formula, with the emphatic addition 
of a smart cuff on the ear, enabled 
us then to recover some of our faux 
pas in tripping through a sentence. 
This judicious formula, so conven- 
ient then, would be no less so at all 
periods. “To make sense with the 
word thing,” if borne in mind, would 
be an effectual safeguard against the 
perverted and incongruous use of 
adjectives, which are so frequently 
found to have little or no sense with 
the object they describe. 

Thus I propose to enter the lists 
as the unworthy champion of the 
fairest damsels in the English lan- 
guage. I speak of them in the gen- 
tler gender, because the one end and 
aim of their existence is matrimonial. 
They exist not per se ; for, until they 
are married to some sturdy noun, 
they are nonentities. I shall devote 
myself to the benevolent task of res- 


cuing these peerless ladies from the 
hands of ogres who tortiite> harridans 
who overwork, and cruel guardians 
who incongruously wed them—mar- 
rying the young to the old and 
ugly, the stately and proud to the 
mean and despicable. In cases where 
I find some fair vestal wedded to a 
greasy churl—as in the instances of 
a “beautiful” round of beef, or a 
“splendid” mutton-chop—I shall de- 
cree a divorce mensa et thoro. I shall 
order, if not a judicial, at least a judi- 
cious separation between “ frightful” 
murders, which inspire not fright 
but horror; “terrible” catastrophes, 
which inspire not terror but awe, and 
“fearful” cases of destitution, which 
inspire not fear but indignation and 
pity. I shall put an end, moreover, 
to all unions in which sisters are 
wedded to the same noun. Polyga- 
mous marriages are permissible, for 
language came from the East, bring- 
ing Eastern customs with it. But 
polygamous marriages are not per- 
missible where there is blood-relation- 
ship between the wives. Yet we read 
of thefts which are not only “bold” 
but “daring,” of accidents which are 
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not only “fatal” but “serious,” of 
faces which are not only “ill-looking” 
but have a “sinister expression,” and 
of poverty-stricken prisoners who are 
not only “cadaverous” but “thin” 
and “pale,” and even “emaciated” 
into the bargain—whereby we are 
favored with a glimpse of that 
strangely-redundant being who some- 
times figures in our police reports, as 
a “pale, thin, cadaverous-looking in- 
dividual who wore a very emaciated 
appearance.” 

Having glanced at some of the 
abuses to which this luckless part of 
speech is liable, let us now turn to 
its uses, for in that way we may learn 
enough of its nature to avoid ill- 
treating it in future. First, as to its 
nature. The purpose of language, as 
we all know, is to transfer ideas from 
mind to mind. Ideas are mental 
pictures—it may be of outward ob- 
jects, it may be of conceptions con- 
jured up in the mind itself. Let us, 
for the sake of simplicity, confine 
ourselves to those ideas which are 
projected upon the mind by outward 
objects. Now, all outward objects 
have names—are expressed in lan- 
guage by nouns. 

If, strolling on a croquet-ground, 
I see a ball, I transfer the idea thus 
photographed upon my mind to that 
of another by the noun “ball.” But 
a ball, like all other objects, does not 
merely exist; it has modes or man- 
ners of existing. It may be in motion 
or at rest, in which case we add to 
the noun a verb, saying the ball is 
“standing” or “rolling.” Motion, 
again, has its modes or manners. 
The ball may be rolling “swiftly,” or 


“slowly,” or “crookedly ;” in which 
case we add an adverb. But, putting 
aside all question of action and pas- 
sion, of doing or being done to, let 
us look upon the ball as an object 
simply. 

Even lying at rest it has its modes 
or manners of being; and here we 
bring in our adjective. The modes 
of a ball, as of all other objects, may 
be divided into two classes; essential 
or accidental. The essential mode of 
a ball is that it shall be round; it is if 
not round, it is not a ball. But, 
being round, it may either be made 
of wood or ivory, it may be red, or 
green, or blue, it may be polished or 
unpolished. All these are accidental 
modes—modes, that is, not essential 
to its existence as a ball—and, if we 
want to express these, we have to 
call in the aid of an adjective. So 
that we come to this: that, while a 
noun describes an object in its essen- 
tial mode, a conjoined adjective de- 
scribes it in its accidental modes, 
expressing in point of fact some 
special characteristic which is not 
included in the noun, or name. We 
may therefore speak of a “ hard” ball, 
and a “round” flint, because hard- 
ness is not included in the noun ball, 
nor roundness in the noun flint. 
But we may not speak of a “round” 
ball and a “hard” flint, because 
roundness is included in the noun 
ball, and hardness in the noun flint. 
Least of all, are we to use adjectives 
for which there is no corresponding 
characteristic mode in the object. 
sought to be described. So that we 
are entirely debarred from speaking 
of “ beautiful” rounds of beef, and of 
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“splendid” mutton-chops, because 
“beauty” is not a characteristic of 
beef, nor “splendor” of mutton- 
chops. 

We have now, if I have made my- 
self clear, got at the nature of adjee- 
tives. Let us look next at their 
capabilities. In their primary use 
they assist nouns in the description 
of objects. But they are capable of 
doing more than this; they may be 
so used as to give character and color, 
not to nouns alone, but to whole 
word-pictures. They may be made 
the foliage of the otherwise bare trees 
of literature, the rills among its 
mountains, the flowers that nestle 
among its undergrowth. For proof 
thereof, listen: 


‘* Now fades the landscape on the sight, 
And all the aira stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his flight, 
And tinklings lull the distant folds.” 


This is not the stanza as Gray wrote 
it; I have deprived it of four of its 
adjectives. See what it grows into 
when these are added : 
“Now ae the glimmering landscape on the 
nad oth Winch nnuiinin ditheame ane 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 

The adjective “glimmering” has 
thrown twilight upon the picture; 
the adjective “solemn,” has subdued 
its gayety; while the adjectives “dron- 
ing” and “drowsy” almost lull one 
into pleasing slumber. 

There is a certain power in adjee- 
tives, too, which may be. called their 
noun-power—a power, that is, which 
not only gives tone and color to the 
picture, but adds distinct ideas to it. 
Gray, for instance—I take him again, 


having the book in my hand—sings 
to us of 

“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” 
Neither “breezy” nor “incense- 
breathing” are adjectives which it is 
absolutely necessary to use. They 
ean scarcely be said to express other 
than very remote characteristics of 
the objects which they wish to de- 
scribe. Yet see what they add to 
the picture. They introduce both 
the breeze and the perfume of the 
flowers with all the effect of nouns, 
See, again, how good old Bishop 
Hell takes advantage of this noun- 
power of the adjective. “How sweet- 
ly,” he says, “doth music sound in 
the night season! In the daytime it 
would not, could not, so much affect 
the ear; all harmonious sounds are 
advanced by a silent darkness.”— 
Here, as we see, the adjective “silent” 
does not merely qualify the noun 
“darkness;” it adds to darkness 
silence—adds, in fact, another noun. 

Another subtle power which the 
adjective possesses is that of giving a 
glimpse of something exceedingly 
beautiful, entirely apart from the 
picture it is employed in painting. 
We have an example in Milton, where 
he speaks of philosophy as being “a 
perpetual feast of nectared sweets ;” 
what would otherwise be an ordinary 
picture is at once suffused with a 
godlike glow from Olympus, and 
made luxurious with reminiscences of 
the dimpled smiles of Hebe. 

But, to pursue this part of the 
subject no further, let us turn from 
the nature and characteristics to the 
employment of the adjective—the 
proper method of using it in com- 
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position. It is very difficult to lay 
down rules in such a matter; for the 
use of adjectives, as we have seen, 
depends very much upon the purpose 
we have in employing them. Take 
the noun violet for instance. We all 
understand what that means, and 
there seems to be no need of an adjec- 
tive. Nor is there, if we are speaking 
of a violet without relation to any 
other object or influence. So, when 
Shakespeare is speaking of the differ- 
ent kinds of flowers that grow in the 
hedgerows, he uses the noun simply; 
but when he is describing the effects 
of a breeze playing across a flowery 
bank, he speaks of the “nodding” 
violet; when describing a posy of 
mingled colors, he speaks of the 
“blue” violet; when describing the 
sweet odors of the morn, he speaks of 
the “perfumed” violet. While, there- 
fore, as a general rule, it is im- 
proper to describe by adjective that 
which is already included in the 
noun, exquisite effects may sometimes 
be produced by pursuing the opposite 
course, as in this instance from 
“Love’s Labor Lost :” 

** Daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
Or in this, from “Midsummer- 

Night’s Dream:” 
“You spotted snakes with double tongue, 

Thorny hedge-hogs be not seen ; 
Newts and blind-worms do no wrong, 

Come not near our Fairy Queen, 
Weaving spiders come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence, 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm nor snail do no offence.” 

But in neither of these cases was 


it the poet’s intention to limit him- 





self to a description of the objects 
introduced. His purpose was to 
paint a given kind of pictures for 
the mind; and he does so by intro- 
ducing in brilliant confusion a num- 
ber of dissimilar objects, whose dif- 
ferential characteristics he hits off 
with pre-Raphaelite accuracy. 

But, while adjectives may be thus 
redundantly used for special kinds 
of word-painting, they are by ne 
means to be so used in ordinary 
word-painting. Here the object is 
terseness—a crowding together of 
the images in as small a space as is 
compatible with clearness. For 
word-pictures stand at this disadvan- 
tage when compared with painted 
pictures; the one, that is the word 
picture, must be built up before the 
mind piece by piece; the other flashes: 
upon the sight all at once. The 
building up, then, should as a rule 
be done quickly; and, to be done 
quickly, as few words as possible 
should be used. Nouns, therefore, 
which include the characteristics of 
their correspondent objects, should 
be always chosen in preference to 
those which require adjectives. 

In the judicious use of epithets 
may be discovered the secret power 
and pointedness of some of the finest 
writing in the language, just as in 
their too copious and free use may be 
traced the dribbling style, and want 
of effectiveness, of a great deal of 
what passes for pompous and sensu- 
ous style. If epithets are needed to 
bring out the sense, it is a proof that 
the nouns they qualify are wanting 
in definitiveness. If they are not 
needed to bring out the sense, but 
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are added to express more fully what 
is stated in the context, or is so im- 
plied as to be immediately deducible 
from it, the style is loaded with 
verbiage, and the mental aetivity of 
the reader is repressed. 

_It is generally thought that poetry 
admits, and even requires, greater 
license in this respect than prose. 
And thisistrue. But even in poetry 
epithets which add nothing to the 
completeness of the picture detract 
from its impressiveness. 

That there may be the sublimest 
poetry with few epithets may be’ 
shown from the study of the “ Infer- 
no” of Dante, or from the “Samson 
Agonistes” and “ Paradise Regained” 
‘of Milton; and, to conclude with one 
selection from Shakespeare, it may be 
shown how admirable descriptive lan- 
guage may be without a too free use 
of adjectives: 

** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact ; 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 


That is the madman: the lover all as frantic 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt ; 

The poet’s eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poct’s pen, 


Use and Abuse of the Adjective. 


ae them to shapes, and gives to airy noth- 
ing 


A local habitation and a name. 

My object in giving these two 
final extracts is to show that, while 
adjectives used redundantly may, in 
certain cases, beautify the composi- 
tion, equally adequate deseription is 
to be obtained by the use of nouns 
which do not require adjectives, 

And my concluding deduction is 
this: that in commencing a compo- 
sition the writer should first ask him- 
self the purpose of it. Having ae 
certained that, he should use his’ 
adjectives accordingy. If he desires 
to suggest more than he has room to 
say, let him make use of such adjeo- 
tives as are capable of being endued 
with the noun-power. If he desires 
to throw an external light upon his 
picture, let him edge in an adjective 
or two which will awaken in the 
reader a passing memory of some 
other scene, or land, or age. But if 
his object be faithful, terse, vivid, 
powerful description, let him avoid 
adjectives as he would physic, using 
them only when there is absolutely 
no help for it. Let him search dili- 
gently for nouns that express his 
meaning without extraneous aid. 


John Proffat, in Appletons’ Journal. 





For the sake of clearness and log- 
ical consistency, it is very desirable 
that the term case be altogether dis- 
carded from English grammar, and 
that the term relation be substituted 
for it. This would avoid some of the 


absurdities which are still re-echoed 
from one grammar to another. Eng- 
lish nouns have six relations—subjec- 
tive, objective, possessive, apposition- 
al, predicative, and independent—T. 
E. SULiot. 
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From “ Home and School.” 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 
BY HENRY T. STANTON. 


This knowledge we find in the flow of the street, 
From faces we see and from figures we meet, 

That men in their callow, their ripening, and rime 
Are under the rod of the pedagogue TIME; 

And this we deduce, by a logical rule: 

However we go, we are going to school. 


Now, here is a brown little urchin of ten, 
Half hidden from sight in the sea of the men; 
A steady-eyed, stout little lad in his looks, 
Tied up like his burdensome btindle of books, 
So mittened and buttoned that any poor fool 
Might see, at a glance, he is going to school. 


Then here is a chap with a worrying stock 

Of wonderful wrangles from Bacon and Locke, 
Who, having been polished and plated and pearled, 
Somewhere at a college, comes out in the world, 
And, mixing with men in the slime of its pool, 

Is forced to admit he is going to school. 


And here is a priest with the saintliest face— 
A pauper in pocket, a Croesus in grace; 

He enters the pulpit, and opens the book, 

As wise as an owl and as grave as a rook; 

But spite of the penitents bent at his stool, 

And though he may teach, he is going to school. 


And here is a groom with a beautiful bride— 
The fact of her beauty is never denied; 

He’s proud of his purpose and promise in life,— 
Is proud of his manhood, and proud of his wife: 
How long will he be under the petticoat rule 
Till he says to himself, “I am going to school!” 


And here is a chance to look into the glass 

Of the wearisome eye of a woman you pass; 
Her purpose is gone and her promise is dead, 
Her life is a skein of the tenderest thread, 
And sorrow is winding it fast on a spool— 

Her husband’s a sot, and she’s going to school, 


But hefe is a person—no longer a slave 

To the pedagogue Time—at the brink of the grave ; 
His course in the school of the world he has run, 
His summer is over, his"session is done; 

And now, as he dies in the driftings at Yule, 

His children may say, “He is going to school!” 
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NEBRASKA ITEMS. 


Otoz County.—H. K. Raymond 
writes: “I had a little variety yes- 
terday in the matter of school visit- 
ing. While visiting in the south- 
west part of the county a serious 
hail, rain and wind storm came up, 
and it required the concentrated 
strength of the teacher, the pupils 
and myself to retain the school house 
on its foundation. As it was, it 
moved several inches, but as we all 
stood as close as we could to the 
west end of the building, we kept it 
from rising. A building not half a 
mile west of the school house was 
completely torn to pieces, and a man 
and his wife badly hurt. A more 
frightened set of children I have 
never witnessed, and I must say that 
I was not a little troubled in mind. 

“1 will endeavor to do my part in 
securing subscriptions for the new 
Journal.” 

Otoe County only shows a gain of 
33 children during the past year, by 
the district returns. Schools gener- 
ally in a good condition. 


Cass County.—Schools doing 
pretty well. Enumeration returns 
show a slight decrease. Plattsmouth 
is to have a good school building. 
There are some live educational men 
in Cass County. 

SaunpDErs County.—Ashland has 
set an example worthy to be followed 
by many other Nebraska towns. 
Her graded school building sets the 
town off handsomely, and it is said 
her school is hard to beat. 


Nebraska Items. 
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The enumeration returns of this Q 
county show an increase of 611. : 
DoveLas County can boast of 
one of the best school edifices in the | m 
nation. It cost about $200,000, and} +h 
will accomodate more than 10007 8 
children. Prof. Nightingale, of Ev-} bh 
anston, Ill, has been elected City> ™ 
Superintendent. He comes very B 
highly recommended and will doubt-> & 
less make Omaha the model educe- 
tional city of the west. x 
The enumeration returns of this 
county show an increase of 417 dur-} 45 
ing the year. ed 
JOHNSON CouNTY is wide awake 
in educational matters. The County} gy 
Superintendent’s report shows a large} oy, 
increase in all respects. Good earn-) y, 
est work is being done in this county 
and we expect a large delegation of in 
teachers present at our State Institute ,, 
from this county. 17 
LANCASTER leads all the olde h 
counties in rapid increase. 817 mor wr 
children of school age this year than he 
last—395 more in the city of Lineolng ™ 
The work on the High School builig | 
ing is moving forward and Limcoli§ sec 
can soon boast of the second bes§ chi 
school edifice in the State. 45: 
The University is doing quiet bug lia 
effective work. Thrift and enterprisg 8 
are the leading characteristics of thig his 
county. 7 par 


PAWNEE County is “marching 
on,” educationally, 305 more scholam@ hag 
needing education than last year. 3 edy 
band of enthusiastic teachers ke@ my, 
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The Nebraska Teacher. 


alive the monthly gatherings in vari- 
ous parts of the county. They will 
doubtless be well represented at our 
State Institute, 


GacE County.—This county has 
more substantial school houses, per- 
haps, than any other county in the 
State. There are three stone school 
houses southeast of Beatrice that are 
models of beauty and convenience. 
Beatrice is fully up with the times 
educationally. 

This county shows an increase of 
240 scholars. 


SEwaRD County shows a gain of 
454 scholars and a healthy growth 
educationally. 


SALtneE County has 799 scholars 
and a great increase in school prop- 
erty. The B. & M. Railroad has done 
wonderful things for that county. 


NeEMAHA CouNTY remains nearly 
in statu quo as to numbers. Increase 
179 scholars. 

Brownville has a very fine school, 
almost a model. Prof. W. Rich is 
undoubtedly one of the best school 
men in the State. 


RicHarpson County ranks the 
second in the State in number of 
Douglas has 
4532, Richardson 4150. Mr. Wil- 
liams is a “live Superintendent,” and 
sent in amodel report. He is bound 
his county shall not suffer in com- 
parison with others. 


Sarpy County, the “wee one,” 
has a live man at the head of her 
educational interests, and of course 
must succeed. Increase only 82. 
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- Burt Cocnty has increased 113. 
With her increasing railroad facilities, 
she is bound to go ahead. Educa- 
tional facilities do not lag far behind 
the wheels of the locomotive. 

If you wish to do your soul good 
and feast your eyes on a beautiful. 
landscape, take a seat in a car going 
west on the U. P. Railroad. We pass 
by all the neat quiet villages of Elk- 
horn, Papillion, Valley, and others, 
that seem to nestle among the hills, 
and halt for a lunch at Fremont, the 
county seat of 

Dopgre County. If time would 
admit, it would pay you to visit the 
school here, for they have a fine 
building and a good school. There 
was something of a squabble, as there 
usually is, in getting everything into 
its present condition, but “persever- 
entia omnia vincit,” and the thing 
was done. 

Dodge County shows an increase 
of 376 scholars. 

But the bell rings, the whistle 
screeches and on we go. Here we 
are at the Bend, and we think a little 
more bending of the land heaven- 
ward would help the place and be 
more in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand of “Let the dry land appear.” 
It is too muddy to stop long here, 
and of course we did not see any 
school house. 

But now the country begins to 
open out and spread away in the dis- 
tance. This is in 

CoLFax County, whose county 
seat is Schuyler, and you are deceived 
as you approach the town. It is but 
a “young thing,” and you expect to 
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see a dozen shanties; but lo and 
behold you whirl into a live, beautiful 
town of 400 or 500 inhabitants. 

I tell you it does a Nebraska man 
who has lived ten or a dozen years in 
the South Platte country good to see 
all this life and enterprise. It ex- 
pands him and makes him grow large 
everyway. 

Increase in scholars during the 
year 204 for this county. 

But here we are at Columbus, the 
county seat of 

PLATTE County. Stop if you like 
until the next train. I can warrant 
you first class accommodations at the 
Clother House, and Mr. Charles A. 
Spiece will take pride in showing the 
village schools, very good schools 
too, by the way. Look at the way 
he keeps his official matters; don’t 
you think he understands his busi- 
ness? That district map answers a 
hundred questions at a glance. I 
wonder if all County Superintend- 
ents make large district maps. 

Platte County shows an increase of 
229 scholars. 

But here comes the other train. 
All aboard and away we go whirling 


over the Loup Fork bridge. The 
Loup is quite a river, nearly 200 feet 
broad. We are in 

Merrick County now. Is it not 
beautiful? You will soon be in 
sight of Lone Tree—the village I 
mean, not a veritable tree. You 
need not look for any special tree; it 
used to be there, but is gone now. 
But the village is beautiful, and the 
church frame standing there ready 
for its coat of siding and shingles, 
shows that morality and religion 
have found a home there. The cars 
halted there quite early in the morn- 
ing, and a passenger bent on ablution 
sprang out of the car and ran toa 
neat cottage close by, rapped at the 
door once or twice, and no one an- 
swering, he made a dive for a tub of 
water (for it had been ramming), and 
gave himself a good scrubbing. I 
thought as I watched him that per- 
haps he would not improve the dish 
water that in all probability would 
be taken from the tub that morning. 

But Nebraska is too large to get 
the entire length into one magazine 
article, so we will wait for the rest 
till next time. VIATOR. 





THe great mistake in the educa- 
tion of girls, and for that matter of 
boys, is that they master nothing. 
A little here, and a little there, is 
the plan. The object seems to be to 
enable the pupil to give a long cata- 
logue of things studied. And for 
ghis charlatanism the parents who 


demand it are chiefly responsible. 
There are schools which are thor- 
ough. It is not for usto point them 
out, but for parents to be sure that 
they are not caught with the chaff 
of an empty pretence. In education, 
veneering will peel off—Hearth and 
Home. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


“A daily exercise in vocal music 
not only has important physical, in- 
tellectual and moral advantages, but 
experience has demonstrated that a 
few minutes daily devoted to it are 
more than made good by the increased 
progress of the school in other 
branches. But we insist that the 
singing in schools should have music 
in it. Too much of what is called 
singing is measured noise minus mel- 
ody.” —E. E. Waite. 


“T suggest that you make use of 
the outline maps in a general exercise 
once a day, in addition to their use 
in connection with regular clases in 
Geography. All scholars should be 
required to lay aside books during a 
general exercise. Every child old 
enough to be in the school should be 
instructed in the proper use of capi- 
tal letters, marks of pronunciation, 
the sounds of letters, and the rules 
of spelling. All this may be done 
without regular classes in Orthogra- 
phy or Grammar, in your general 
exercise, and in connection with 
reading and spelling classes. Re- 
member, in all your work, to at- 
tempt but one thing at a time 
Do your work thoroughly. Review 
frequently. It is not the amount 
that pupils go over in their books, 
but the amount mastered, that meas- 
ures the success of a school. Begin 
and close promptly at the appointed 
hours. Have a programme of recita- 





tions, with a specified amount o 
time for each class, and adhere to it 
strictly. When you are hearing a 
recitation, never allow pupils not in 
the class to interrupt you by asking 
questions. Endeavor to realize the 
responsibility of the position you 
occupy, and so perform each day’s 
work that you can honestly say at 
its close, ‘I have done what I could’ 
Invite the school officers and parents 
of the district to visit your school, 
and compel them to come in.”— 
Sup’r Gower, Mich. 


“Tn dismissing your school at the 
close of each session, or for recess, 
you will find it expedient to adopt 
some plan of doing it, so as to avoid 
the hubbub and confusion that would 
follow upon pronouncing the words, 
“School is dismissed,” or other com- 
mon signals of sudden emancipation. 
A pretty good plan, for a small 
school, is to require the school to 
leave the room singly, by calling 
off their names or numbers from the 
general roll; or a more rapid way, 
which some prefer, is to dismiss by 
sections or divisions. For a large 
school, a still better plan is to have 
them pass out in single file, falling 
into line from the several rows of 
desks with military precision, and 
preserving the line unbroken until 
the outer door is reached.— Western 
Ed Review. 








The Self-Reporting System. 





THE SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM. 


The successful use of the self-re- 
sporting system depends upon several 
important conditions: 1. The items 
reported must be so definite that 
there be no honest doubt in a pupil’s 
mind respecting the correctness of 
‘the report. 2. The report must be 
so called for as to make the success- 
ful practice of deception quite im- 
possible. 3. The moral sentiment of 
the school must be such as to con- 
demn any attempt to deceive. 4. 
The school must be under such con- 
trol and there must be such general 
good order as to bring a large major- 
ity of the reports fully up to the stan- 
dard. The first condition specified 
condemns the practice of requiring 
pupils to report their general deport- 
ment on a prescribed numerical 
scale, the highest number denoting 
“perfect” conduct, and deductions 
being made according to the nature 


of short comings and misdemeanors. 
Such a system presents too strong 4 
temptation to dishonesty. The fact 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for pupils to make a correct compar- 
ative estimate of their conduct, af- 
fords a pretext for indifference and a 
cover for falsehood; and the truthful 
and conscientious pupil is rewarded 
by a lower record than his less scru- 
pulous mates. We doubt whether 
such a system can be safely used by 
one teacher in a hundred. A glance 
at the other conditions will show 
that they are met by very few schools. 
The truth is there are but few teach- 
ers that can safely adopt the self- 
reporting system. Its use by an 
entire corps of teachers should not 
be attempted, since the majority will 
fail to make it a means of truth 
culture— National Teacher. 





THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 


“ Efforts have been made from time 
to time to establish general uniform- 
ity in the use of the same text-books 
throughout a whole State. I do not 
believe that such an arrangement is 
practicable even if it were desirable, 
nor that it is desirable even if it were 
practicable. 


“While I am utterly opposed to 
any attempt on the part of State au- 
thorities to force the use of any par- 
ticular text-books upon the people, I 


regard it as absolutely essential to 
the best interests of the schools that 
one series, and one alone, should be 
used in all the schools under any 
given board of education. Every 
township board throughout the 
whole State is empowered to deter- 
mine what text-books shall be used 
in the schools under its charge, and 
the patrons of the schools should see 
that the board prescribe but one set 
and make no frequent changes.”— 
State Sup’t Divoui, Mo. 
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v COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


In the new regulations adopted by 
the School Board of London, Eng- 
land, the following course of study 
is prescribed : 

FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 

1, The Bible, and the principles of re- 
ligion and morality, in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution of the Board 
passed on the 8th of March, 1871. 

2. Reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

3. Object-lessons of a simple character, 
with some such exercise of the hands and 
eyes as is given in the “ Kinder-garten” 
system. 

4, Music and drill. 

FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR SCHOOLS, 

In junior and senior schools certain 
kinds of instruction shall form an essen- 
tial part of the teaching of every school; 
but others may or may not be added to 
them, at the discretion of the managers 
of individual schools, or by the special 
direction of the Board. The instruction 
in discretionary subjects shall not inter- 
fere wit) the efficiency of the teaching of 
the essential subjects. 


re following subjects shall be essen- 
tial : 


1. The Bible, and the principles of re- 
ligion and morality, in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution of the Board, 
passed on the 8th of May, 1871. 

2. Reading writing, and arithmetic ; 
English grammar and composition, and 
the principles of book-keeping in senior 
schools ; with mensuration in senior boys’ 
schools. 

3. Systematized object-lessons, embrac- 
ing in the six school years a course of 
elementary instruction in physical science, 
and serving as an introduction to the 
science examinations which are conduct- 
ed by the Science and Art Department. 
. The History of England. 

. Elementary Geography. 

. Elementary Social Economy. 

. Elementary Drawing. 

. Music and Drill. 

. In girls’ schools, plain needle-work 
and cutting-out. 

The following subjects shall be discre- 
tionary : 

Domestic Economy; Algebra; Geom- 
etry. 

Subject to the approbation of the 
Board, any extra subjects recognized by 
the New Code (1871) shall be considered 
to be discretionary subjects. 


oO 
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Mr. Hi. M. Putney, Superintendent 
of schools in Andover, N. H., has 
made a unique report enunciating 
the following maxims which are as 
applicable to the West as to the 
East: 

That school officers should be elected 
for their ability or efficiency, or for their 
good sense, and not because ‘‘it is Tom’s 
turn,” or “ Dick *wants it,” or “ Harry 
belongs to your party”? or your church, 
or married my wife’s sister. 

That school directors have other duties 
than providing for impecunious male or 
female relatives. 

That teachers are born, not made, and 
that no amount of schooling would fit 


some people to show a child the way to 
the nearest school house. 

That a good teacher is cheap and a 
poor one dear at any price. 

That babies should not always be sent 
to school to “ get them out of the way,” 
(for a good teacher may be an indifferent 
nurse) neither should pupils be kept at 
home to do chores. 


That a building so full of dirt,’ decay, 
disease, discomfort, disagreeableness and 
discouragement, as to be totally unfit for 
anything else, will not necessarily make 
a good school house. 

That simply paying a man’s school tax 
will no more insure his children a good 
education than paying a minister tax will 
give him a warranty deed of heaven. 











EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Wiru this number of the TEACHER 
we begin the publication of the first 
educational journal in Nebraska. 
That it is an experiment we are fully 
aware, but that it ought to be a suc- 
cessful one, and will be if each of 
those for whose benefit the experi- 
ment is made will do his part. to 
make it so, there can be no doubt. 

The need of some general medium 
of communication between the teach- 
ers, school officers, and friends of 
education in different parts of the 
State—something to bind together 
the different elements in our educa- 
tional system and give unity and 
effectiveness to the work—has been 
greatly felt, and if we shall succeed 
in publishing a journal which is 
acceptable to the friends of education 
- in Nebraska, we shall expect to re- 
ceive from them a hearty support.— 
Our subscription price is so low, that 
« large number of subscribers will be 
required to make the TEACHER self- 
sustaining, but on the other hand 
the low price makes a large list pos- 
sible by bringing it within the reach 
of those who otherwise might feel 
obliged to do without it. 

The present number is hardly a 
fair specimen of what we intend the 
TEACHER shall be, inasmuch as there 
are necessarily many imperfections 
in the first number of such a publi- 
cation, which time and experience 


will remedy. The number of pages 
of reading matter will be increased 
as fast as the patronage will justify. 
We have little money that we wish 
to lose in the enterprise, neither do 
we expect tomake much. We intend 
to give the public just as good 8 
magazine as they pay for. We can- 
not afford to do more. It is for the 
educators of Nebraska, and especially 
the County Superintendents to de- 
cide by their acts, in regard to the 
size, quality and permanency of their 
organ. 


County Superintendents, teachers, 
and others, are requested to keep us 
posted in regard to educational af- 
fairs in their several localities. We 
desire to make the TEACHER what it 
professes to be, a State publication, 
and we hope to have every county 
represented in its, pages. All items 
of general interest will be thankfully 
received and cheerfully published. 


WE call especial attention to the 
able article of Chancellor Benton, 
published in this number, on the 
Studies of the Common School. It 
agrees so nearly with the views which 
we have held and advocated in teaeh- 
ing, that we hail it with peculiar 
satisfaction. The mania for studying 
mathematics in some schools is as- 
tonishing, and only equalled by the 
indifference to all other studies. We 
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hope that our teachers will give the 
article a careful reading, and exert 
their influence wherever possible, in 
favor of a more reasonable and prof- 
itable course of study than is found 
in the “ceaseless grinding of the 
mathematical mill.” 


THe July number of the National 
Normal contains an interesting dis- 
cussion in regard to the parsing of 
the italicised words in the following 
sentences: 

I know what he said. 

I know who broke the clock. 

I know what is wanted. 

Prof. J. H. Madden, Superintend- 
ent of the Bedford, (Ind.,) Schools, 
having taught his pupils to parse these 
words as interrogatives, one of his 
patrons took exception to this ruling, 
and wrote to Dr. Nutt, President of 
the Indiana State University, and 
Prof. Ridpath, of the Ashbury Uni- 
versity, for their opinions. These 
gentlemen parsed the words as com- 
pound relatives, assuming the mean- 
ing of the sentences to be 

I know the thing— 

which he said. 
I know the person—. 

who broke the clock. 
I know the thing— 

which is wanted. 

Re-enforced by these authorities 
the gentleman took issue with Prof. 
Madden, who gave his opponent a 
full statement of his reasons for con- 
sidering the words interrogatives, 
quoted Bullions and Butler as au- 
thorities on his side, and also obtained 
the written opinions of Profs. H. B. 
Brown, J. F. Richard, and A. Hol- 


brook, of Ohio, in support of his 
views. 

These gentlemen interpret the sen- 
tences as follows: 

I know— 

He said what? 
I know— 

Who broke the clock? 
I know— 

What is wanted? 

In other words, they consider the 
entire sentence “Who broke the 
clock?” to be the direct object of 
know. If this sentence stood alone 
“who” would of course be an inter- 
rogative, and they evidently believe 
that the status of this word is not 
altered by the whole sentence being 
made the object of a verb. 

It will be seen that the whole 
question turns upon the meaning of 
the sentences, and it seems remarka- 
ble that such eminent educators 
should so squarely disagree upon a 
question of this nature. For our- 
selves, although accustomed to the 
former method of parsing these words, 
there seems to be logic in the argu- 
ments of Prof. Madden and his 
friends, and it would not, perhaps, be 
hard to convert us to their theory. 
In point of authority, Prof. A. Hol- 
brook is probably the best among 
those who appear in this discussion. 
He is one of the most experienced 
normal teachers in the country, and 
as a grammarian is hardly second to 
any in the U.S. It was from him 
that Prof. Madden first learned to 
parse these words as interrogatives. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS and 
others acting as agents for the Teacu- 
ER, who have not yet sent in their listg 
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of subscribers, will please do so im- 
mediately, so that there may be no 
delay in furnishing all who have 
subscribed with the first number. 
We hope those Superintendents who 
have yet made no effort to obtain 
subscribers will begin at once, and 
not allow it to appear that their 
counties are lacking in enterprise 
or educational zeal, through their 
own negligence. The highest num- 
ber sent us by any Superintendent so 
far is 46. How many will exceed 
that number before the next TEACHER 
is issued ? 


THE State Normal School at Peru 
is one of the institutions of which 
our State is justly proud. It has 
never been our privilege to visit the 
school, but we are satisfied that it is 
in charge of able educators, who are 
doing a good work for the educa- 
tional future of Nebraska. 

In aletter to the Beatrice Express, 
written near the middle of the last 
term, Pres’t Williams speaks as fol- 
lows of the condition and prospects 
of the school: 


The third term of the State Norma] 


School, commenced April 4th, and there 


Editorial Department. 


The students are also universally or- 
derly and well-disposed. There is an 
entire absence of those tricks and exhi- 
bitions of mischief that so often char- 
acterize our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. Only one act that could possibly 
be classed in any such a catalogue has 
transpired during the school year, and 
that was of a trivial character and near 
its beginning. The attempt to secure self- 
government, through an appeal to the 
manliness and self-respect of the students 
themselves, has not been in vain, but has 
been eminently successful. 

A special feature of this term consists 
of two daily Drill Classes—one in lan- 
guage and one in mathematics. The 
former takes up various more elementary 
matters that are so frequently overlooked, 
such as spelling, use of capitals, punctua- 
tion, writing of various business and cer- 
emonial papers, etymology, &c.,&c. The 
other has a similar drill, intellectually, 
in various important features of mathe- 
matical science, giving prominence to the 
rapid and accurate combination of num- 
bers. These classes have given a practical 
feature to the school, both fixing the stud- 
ies more permanently in the minds of the 
students, and also giving them greater 
facility in using them, and in applying 
them to practical problems in life. 

Another special feature is the intro- 
duction of a much larger amount of pro- 


have been enrolled thus far 101 students fessional instruction. The senior and jun- 


in the higher departments, an unusually 
large number for a spring term. The 
new students, too, are many of them 
those who have already taught more or 
less, and are considerably advanced in 
their studies. 

This, with the advancerrent made by 
the older students, gives the school a 
more elevated character; while the fact 
that students are coming from more dis- 
tant parts of the State, shows a wider and 
better appreciation of the school in the 
State generally. 


ior classes have had daily instruction and 
drill in both Theoryand Practice and in 
Method of Instruction. In both of these 
subjects, the best and most improved 
teachings of the foremost normal schools 
of the country have been given to those 
classes. In addition to the theoretical 
training, they have also daily reduced it 
to practice in teaching and governing in 
the Model Department. 

Still another feature is the elevation of 
the instruction and management of the 
Model School. Improved methods have 
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been introduced, and a more complete 
organization effected, until it is attracting 
the attention of people who wish for their 
young children the best instruction, and 
who therefore prefer to send such chil- 
dren away from home to get such instruc- 
tion, rather than accept at less expense 
the inferior training of the ordinary 
common schools. Several such pupils 
are already in attendance. This depart- 
ment is fast becoming what its name 
implies, a Model School. 


Rev. T. J. Morgan, of Brownville, 
having been elected President of the 
State Normal School, in place of 
Prof. Williams, resigned, the follow- 
ing pleasant sketch of the new Pres- 
ident, from the Cincinnati Journal 
d} Messenger will be read with in- 
terest: 

Rev. T. J. Morgan, well and pleas- 
antly known to many of our readers, 
has accepted the presidency of the 
State Normal School, Nebraska — 
This institution, located at Peru, has 
been amply endowed by the State; 
its buildings will be large, and well 
adapted to school purposes, and a 
choice library and complete philo- 
sophical apparatus will be provided. 
‘The presidency of such an institution 
in a new and rapidly growing State 
is a position of great importance, 
affording an opportunity to exert a 
commanding influence over a wide 
tield. To such opportunity the new 
president will not be insensible. 

Mr. Morgan is a graduate of both 
the University and Theological Sem- 
inary of Rochester N. Y. For some 
time after his graduation he acted as 
Financial Secretary of that Seminary, 
and with great success. Since that 
he has labored arduously and effi- 
ciently in the pastorate in Nebraska. 
He is an accomplished scholar, a 
zealous worker, and has excellent 


administrative and executive ability, 
as evinced by his brilliant career in 
the army, in which he rose by merit 
from the lower ranks of the line to a 
generalship. 


Ir is our intention to issue the 
TEACHER on the first of each month, 
but many things have combined to 
make this number late, and it is pos- 
sible that the next number will be a 
little behind time. After afew num- 
bers, however, we hope to get things 
into working order, so that each num- 
ber will appear promptly with the 
beginning of a new month. 


THE decision of tie Commissioner 
of the General Land Office in re- 
gard to leasing homesteads for school 
purposes, which will be found in the 
Official Department, is one of serious 
import to Nebraska. There are many 
counties in this State in which it 
would be difficult if not impossible 
to find enough deeded land to fur- 
nish school house sites, and even in 
the older counties, there are many 
districts in which school houses can- 
not be placed at the most convenient 
points without tresspassing upon 
homesteads. ‘This decision has pre- 
vented the building of a number of 
school houses this season, and will 
prove a serions obstacle to our edu- 
cationyl progress. We hope that at 
the approaching meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, steps will be 
taken to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the hope of obtaining 
a more favorable disposition of the 
question. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONIES. 


OrFics oF STaTz SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Pustic InstRUCTION. 


a Honorable John Gillespie, State Au- 
itor : 

As appears from the certificate of 
the Hon Henry Kenig, State Treas- 
urer, made on the 27th day of May, 
1872, there is now in his hands and 
subject to apportionment, school 
monies which were derived as follows: 


Interest on Territorial and State 
bonds, $2,133 33 
Interest on United States bonds, 2,279 10 
Interest on private-securities,  3,47085 
Interest on unpaid principal, 
school lands, 48,700 79 
Rents of school lands, 5,928 73 
Fines and licenses, 
Two mill tax, 35,710 74 
Other sources (interest on Gen- 
2,744 64 
261 
199 90 


al Fund warrants), 
Fractional remainder, 
Deduct amount overdrawn May, 
1871, 
Total, $100,770,89 

In compliance with the provisions of 
section 73 of School Law, I have appor- 
tioned the same to the several counties, 
as follows: 

Whole number of children, 51,123; 
amount apportioned, $100,762 85; frac- 
tional remainder, $8 04. 

Rate per scholar, $1.971. 

NO. SCHOLARS. AMT’S DUE. 
-180 $ 256 23 
206 406 03 
1,200 
224 
1,048 

26 


8,297 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


Adams, 
Antelope, 
Burt, 
Buffalo, — 
Butler, 
Cheyenne, 
Cass, 


6,498 39 


NO, SCHOLABRS, AMT’S DUE, 
44 





Clay, 1 $ 283 82 
Cedar, 461 908 68 
Colfax, 651 1,283 12 
Cuming, 1,007 1,984 80 
Dakota, 957 1,886 25 
Dixon, 706 1,391 53 
Dodge, 1,678 3,307 34 
Dawson, 27 53 22 
Douglas, 4,532 8,932 57 
Fillmore, 608 1,001 27 
Franklin, 80 157 68 
Gage, 1,551 8,057 02 
Harlan, 81 159 65 
Hall, 511 1,007 18 
Hamilton, 170 835 07 
Jefferson, 886 1,746 31 
Johnson, 1,719 3,388 15 
Lancaster, 3,117 6,143 61 
L’eau qui Court, 156 807 
Lincoln, 171 337 04 
Madison, 631 1,248 70 
Merrick. 526 1,086 75 
Nemaha, 3,367 6,636 36 
Nuckolls, 104 204 98 
Otoe, 3,896 7,879 02 
Pawnee, 1,922 8,788 26 
Pierce, 109 214 84 
Platte, 744 1,465 82 
Polk, 355 699 70 
Richardson, 4,150 8,179 65 
Sarpy, 1,100 2,168 10 
Saline, 1,843 8,632 55 
Saunders, 2,171 4,279 04 

ward, 1,701 3,352 67 
Stanton, 308 607 07 
Thayer, 491 967 76 
Washington, 1,595 3,148 75 
Wayne, 74 145 85 
Webster, 191 376 46 
York, 601 1,184 57 

Total, 51,123 $100,762 85 
Done at Lincoln, this 11th day of June, 
872. J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t Public Iustructiou. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
TO BE HELD AT LINCOLN, COMMENCING JULY 9, AND CLOSING AUG. 1. 


PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
LINCOLN, June 8, 1872. 


Teachers, County Superintendents 
and friends of education generally— 
all things are now ready—half fare 
on nearly all the roads—rooms for 
over one hundred, free! Come to 
the grand educational rally. 

The committee of arrangements 
have succeeded beyond their expecta- 
tions. Unfurnished rooms have been 
secured for lodgings and study, for 
over one hundred persons. Rooms 
can be hired at very low rates, for 
those who desire to do their own 
cooking. Lounge frames have been 
secured sufficient to supply all de- 
mands, and teachers wishing to lodge 
themselves free, need ohly bring an 
empty straw tick and some bed- 
clothing. Straw or hay can be ob- 
tained here with which to fill the 
beds. 

Boarding can be obtained at most 
of the hotels at greatly reduced 
rates, and many of the boarding 
houses will also make a reduction. 
All can be thus accomodated and 
live at prices to suit themselves, vary- 
ing from two dollars to ten dollars 
per week. 

Teachers and others desiring to 
avail themselves of the advantages of 
the institute should bring some text- 
books on each of the common branch- 
es, also a slate and dictionary. 

Come early. “First come, first 
served.” Be here promptly on the 
9h. If you can’t come the first 


OFFice oF STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


week, however, come the second.— 
Let every friend of education come 
that can. We should have at least 
one from each school district in the 
State. 

Those coming over the Union Pa- 
cific and Omaha & Southwestern 
Railroads will need a certificte from 
the County Superintendent, showing 
the intention of the person holding 
it to attend the institute. 

Those coming over the Midland 
Pacific and Atchison & Nebraska 
Railroads will pay full fare to Lin- 
coln, and will be returned free on 
presenting to the conductor the cer- 
tificate of membership from the sec- 
retary of the association. 

Those coming over the B. & M. R. 
R. will be returned free on presenting 
to the conductor the certificate of 
the president of the association. 

The meeting of the County Super- 
intendents for the transaction of bus- 
iness will be held on July 30, at 2 
o’clock P. M. 

It is hoped that every Connty Su- 
perintendent will be present, as very 
important business will come before 
the meeting. 

Members of the committee will be 
at the Douglas, Tichenor, Townley, 
and other houses, to i m planes to 
teachers as they come. quarters 
will be at the Douglas House, as 
that is nearest the University. 

Let us make this educational gath- 
ering a grand success, 

In behalf of the committee, ° 

H. K. Raymonp, Chairman. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TO BE HELD IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY, AT LINCOLN, JULY 30th, 31st» 
AND AUGUST Ist, 1872. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 30, 7:30. 

1. Muste. 
2. PRAYER. 
3. Reading of Constitution, Enrollment of Members, Appointment of 

Committee on Nomination of Officers. 
4. Music. 
5. ADDRESS. Subject :—“Free Schools;” by Richard Edwards, L. L. D., 
President of the Illinois State Normal University. 
6. Music. 
WEDNESDAY MoRNING. 
8:30. 1. Opening Exercises, Reports of Committees and Officers, Miscel- 
laneous Business. 
9:15. 2. PrRestpENT’s ADDREss, - - J. M. McKenzre- 
10:00. 3. Discussion. Question:—“The place our High Schools should 
occupy in our Educational System.” Leaders—W. Rich, of 
Brownville, and D. P. Simmons, of Nebraska City. 


11:00. 4. Music—Recess. 
11:15. 5. Essay, - - - Mrs. M. A. CREEGAN. 
11:45. 6. Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Offiers. 
12:10. % Recess—Dinner. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
1:30. 8. Music. 
1:45. 9. Report of Committee on President’s Address, with discussion of 


subjects recommended. 
2:45. 10. Appress. Subject: —“ Language ;” by Rev. E. B. Huber, Sup’t 
of City Schools, Nebraska City. 
3:25. 11. RECESS. 
3:35. 12. Discussion. Question: —“Resolved that our Third Grade 
Certificate is a positive injury to our Educational interests. 
Opened by F. M. Williams, of Richardson County. 
4:15. 13. REcEss. 
EVENING SESSION. 
7:45. 14. Music. 
8:00. 15. Essay. Subject :—“Importance of Moral Instruction in our 
Public Schools ;” by Mrs. F. Johnson Ebright, Brownville. 
8:20.16. ADDRESS, - = - = CHANCELLOR A. R. BENTON. 
Music. 
TuursDAY MornineG, AvGust Ist. 
8:30. 1. Opening Exercises, Miscellaneous Business. 


——— 


9:00. 2. Discussion. Question :— “Resolved that the County Superin- 
tendency is the very best System of Supervision of Public 
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Schools that we can adopt.” Leaders—Prof. Church, of 
Lincoln, and Rey. F. Alley, of Crete. 
. Essay. Subject:—“Proper Incentives to study;” by Mrs. 
Mary A. Sayre, Peru, Nebraska. 
. ADDRESS. Subject :—“The True Work of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute;” by Dr. A. D. Williams, Peru, Nebraska. 
5. REcEss. 


. Discussion. Topic:—“The True Object of School Govern- 
ment.” Leaders—O. D. Howe, of Falls City, and A. Nichols, 
of Ashland. 

. Essay. Subject:—“The Best Methods of Primary Instruc-. 
tion ;” by Mrs. Kate L. Morse, of Omaha. 

. Recess—Dinner. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

. Music. 


. Discussion. Question : —“ Resolved that the Custom of Offer- 
ing Rewards or Prizes in our Schools is Subversive of the 
True Object _of Education ;” opened by F. H. T. Sahm, of 
West Point, Nebraska. 


2:45. 11. Recess—Music. 

3:00. 12. AppREss. Swubject:—“The Importance to the Teacher of a 
Thorough Knowledge of Mental Philosophy;” by Hon. 8. 
D. Beals, of Omaha. 

3:40. 13. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

4:50. 14. RECEss. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
8:00. 15. Address— Adjournment — Re-Union. 


It is expected that most of those taking parts assigned in the pro- 
gramme will prepare written addresses, and papers on discussion, as it is 
the design of the Committee to publish, as far as is thought best, all mat- 
ter presented. 


Those speaking on the various questions under discussion, except the 
leaders, will be limited to ten minutes, and only allowed to speak once on 
the same question, except by consent of the Association. 

In all matters of general business, speakers will be limited to five 
minutes. 

The same regulations will hold good to those attending the Associa- 
tion as to those attending the Institute, as regards railroads, boarding, ete. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all citizens of Nebraska, and all 

other States. 
' The Committee on Music will make all necessary arrangements for 
the occasion. The Committee consists of Major John Croft, of Omaha; 
Prof. P. M. Martin, of Peru; and Prof. Charles Creegan. 

By order of Committee. 

H. K. Raymonp, Chairman. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1872. 

J. M. McKenzie, Esq., State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Srr—I am in receipt of your letter of 

11th inst., submitting the question : “Can 

a homesteader lease to a school district 

any portion of his homestead for a school 

house site, without invalidating his claim 
to the land?” 

In reply I have to state that, in the 
opinion of this office, a homestead settler 
cannot lease any portion of his home- 
stead tract, for any purpose, until he shall 
have perfected his title thereto in one of 
the two methods provided by law, inas- 
much as each and every settler under the 
homestead laws subscribes to an affidavit 
wherein he declares “that such applica- 
tion is made for his (or her) exclusive use 
and benefit, and that said entry is made 
for the purpose of actual settlement and 
cultivation, and not, either directly or in- 
directly, for the use or benefit of any 
other person or persons whomsoever.” 

Very respectfully, 
WILLIs DrumMonD, 
Commissioner. 


Tue State Normal School and 
State University close upon the same 
day—Wednesday, June 26th. It is 
suggested that hereafter their terms 
be so arranged that there will be a 
few days difference in their closing, 
as some would be glad to be present 
at the closing exercises of both In- 
stitutions. , 


THE Iowa Teachers’ Association 
will meet in Davenport on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th of August, next. 
The programme for the meeting is 
nearly complete, and will be ready 
for publication soon. 

It is proposed to hold the conven- 
tion in Burtis’ Opera House, the use 
of which throughout the day sessions 
is kindly given by Dr. Burtis. The 
hotels have consented to give mem- 
bers reduced rates of fare. Will the 
newspapers and educational journals 
please give this notice publicity, and 
oblige teachers’ and friends of edu- 
cation ? W. E. Crossy, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


At the recent commencement of 
Harvard University the degree of LL. 
PD. was conferred upon Pres’t Grant. 

Tur National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Boston, on the 6th, 
"th, and 8th of August, 1872. 

Ir is said that $2500 is the largest 
salary paid to any lady teachers in 
the U. 8S. Miss Annie E. Johnson, 
Principal of the Farmingham, ( Mass.) 
Normal School, and Miss Anna C. 
Brockett, Principal of the St. Louis 
Normal School, each receive this 
sum. 

Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, the 
Publishers, recently filled an order 
for 16 copies of Webster’s Unabridged, 
from Colombo, capitol of the island 
of Ceylon, in the East Indies. Dur- 
ing May, they had two orders from 
Japan, one of 80, and one of 36 
copies; also, one of 12 copies from 
Constantinople; 99 copies also went 
to the China and Japan market in 
April, from San Francisco.—Spring- 
fleld Republican, June 5th. 


NATIONAL ProGress.—The Great 
American Institute announces its 
forty-first Annual Exhibition, to be 
opened in the city of New York, on 
the fourth of September next. Ap- 
plications for space to exhibit the 
best Agricultural Productions, Me- 
chanical Inventions, Artistic Devices, 
and valuable articles of American 
manufacture, are now in order. It is 


intended to make this the most ex- 
tensive, useful and meritorious exhi- 
bition ever held in America. 


THE 16th Commencement of An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
took place on the 20th ult. The 
venerable President, Rey. G. W. 
Hosmer, D. D., resigned his charge, 
but will remain as Professor of 
Ethics and Intellectual Philosophy. 
He stated in his address to the grad- 
uating class that it was just 50 years 
since he received his diploma at 
Harvard. Prof. Edward Orton, Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department 
and Assistant State Geologist of 
Ohio, was elected President in place 
of Dr. Hosmer. 

The Golden Age remarks in this 
connection: “Antioch College has 
got a new President in place of Dr. 
Hosmer. Prof. Orton isa born and 
trained educator, and may make 
Antioch realize Horace Mann’s ideal 
of an American College.” 


In the English language there are 
not more than a dozen common 
words that end in a; about twenty- 
four ino. Ending in y there are no 
fewer than 4,900, one eighth of the 
language, there being about 35,000 
words in the whole. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Nore.—-A writer in 
the Jilinois Teacher says that what 
is laid down on the maps as the Gulf 
of Lyons should be called the Gulf of 
Lions according to modern orthogra- 
phy, as it was originally named from 
its rough, tempestuous character. 


ATTENDANCE on Sunday afternoon 


services has been made voluntary at 
Yale College. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By W. H. Venasie. Published 
b eam Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New 

ork. 


Much improvement has been made in 
School Histories during the past few 
years, and there is still room for more. 
The tendency is in the right direction, 
however, and some day the perfect his- 
tory may perhaps be written. 

Mr. Venable’s book has many excel- 
lent features—some of them new,—and 
and on the whole, we consider it one of 
the best which hasappeared. It is brief; 
and brevity is secured, not by a mere 
condensation of language, divesting it of 

“every vestige of life, and leaving only the 
dry bones of history, as it were, but by 
wholesome omissions of comparatively 
unimportant facts. The style is plain 
and direct, but sufficiently animated to 
be interesting. 

One of the best features of the work is 
the introduction of references at the bot- 
tom of the page, whereby the student is 
introduced to a delightful course of his- 
torical reading, including a wide range 
of interesting works by our best authors. 
With such books as Irving’s Columbus, 
Miles Standish, Hiawatha, Mogg Megone, 
The Leather Stocking Tales, &c., &c., in 
reserve, we would gladly submit to a still 
further pruning of the historical tree, un- 
til the text book should be but little more 
than the bare trunk upon which to graft 
these choice branches with their fresh 
foliage and rich fruit. 

Another excellent feature is the marking 
of a few of the most important dates by 
a heavier type, as for instance, the dis- 
covery of America, the settlement of 
Jamestown, the introduction of slavery, 
&e. 

We are especially grateful to Mr. Ven- 

able for curtailing somewhat the greatly 


disproportioned space usually devoted to 
wars, and making more prominent the 
greater victories of peace. We are not 
pre-eminently a warlike nation, and yet 
we fear that the majority of the youth 
who study our school histories receive 
the impression that the American conti- 
nent has been the scene of almost con- 
stant bloody strife. Even “Mr. Venable 
has devoted nearly three-fifths of his 
book to wars. We expect to see a revo- 
lution in this respect in the coming school 
history. 

In point of accuracy, which is of 
course the first requisite in a history, 
we notice that Mr. Venable follows the 
beaten track of his predecessors in giving 
the date of the Cabots’ discovery of this 
continent as 1494, and of the introduc- 
tion of African slavery as 1620, while it 
is now quite certain that these dates 
should be 1497 and 1619 respectively. 

The mechanical execution is superior, 
and the price reasonable. 

A TEST SPELLING BOOK, For the use of 


Advanced Classes, By W. D. HenKLE, Pub- 
lished by Wilson, Hinkle & Co, 


This book contains more than 4000 
difficult words, besides 32 pages of dicta- 
tion exercises. Mr. Henkle believes that 
“spelling exercises should be continued 
much farther in an educational course 
than has hitherto been customary, and 
that there is consequently a need of a 
spelling book of higher grade than those 
in common use. The dictation exercises 
furnish not only excellent exercises in 
spelling and pronunciation, but also a 
large amount of valuable information. 
We give the following specimens: 

Galileo (gal-i-le’o) was a noted Italian 
philosopher. 


The word suite should be pronounced 
“sweet” and not “sute.” 


Jo is the Scottish for sweetheart. 
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Aye (i) means “yes” and aye (a) 
means “ ever.” 

Camelopard (ka-mel’o-pard) is often 
lescennaty | pronounced “ Lael leopard.” 

Rob’t C. Schenck (skengk) is a distin- 
guished Ohio statesman and is now U.S. 
minister to the court of St. James. 

The story that Pocahontas (po-ka-hon’- 
tas) saved the life of Capt. Smith is now 
believed to be a fiction. 

It will be seen that there are many 
proper names in these exercises, which 
we consider an excellent feature. This 
book will prove a valuable one, not only 
as a text book for advanced classes, but 
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as a book of reference for teachers. Price 
40 cents. 


McGUFFEY’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAK- 
ER, Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


This recent addition to the McGuffey 
Series, contains more than 200 selections, 
consisting of poetry, prose, dialogues, 
&c. The exercises are all short, and in 
some of the speeches, the language has 
been simplified to make the meaning 
more intelligible to the young. A novel 
feature is the introduction of choruses 
with certain pieces, to be spoken or sung 
in concert. Music for them is given on 
the last two pages. 








PACIFIC HLOUSH, 


K. & N. STAGE CO., 


Proprietors, 


Beatrice, Nebraska. 





J. O'KANE, Superintendent. 





The largest hotel in Beatrice. 


First class accommodations. 


The Pacific is a 


new house, newly and elegantly furnished throughout. Large and commodious 


sample rooms. 


General Stage Office for the Kansas & Nebraska Siage Company. 





HILL, STOCKDALE & Co., 


BEATRICH NURSERIES, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Dealers in and propagator of Fruit, Forest and Ornamental trees. 
sa@e~ Apple Trees and Hedge Plants a specialty. 


All orders promptly filled. 





s. VW. WADSWORTH, 
Watchmaker cw Jeweler, 
BEATRICH, NEBRASEA. 


Keeps constantly on hand a choice stock of Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, Soild 
~Gold, Silver and Plated Ware. Court Street. 





A. TOWLE & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


school Books, School Periodicals, Slates, 


PENCILS, RUBBERS, INK, COPY BOOKS, 
WRITING PAPER, DICTIONARIES, 


White’s Common School Registers, 


and everything else needed in schools, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


We also keep miscellaneous books, papers and stationery. 


J. Q. THACKER & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Glass, Putty, 


PAINTERS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
and pure liquors for medicinal pnrposes, 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


say Special attention given to furnishing school districts with painters’ mate- 
rial on contract. {mvi] ~ 


CHAS. H. WILLARD, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


BEATRICH, NHEBRASEA. 








Some of the finest farming lands in the Big Blue Valley for sale on reasonable 
terms. 





DORSEY BRO’S & McCONNELL, 


RHEAL BSTATH AGENTS, 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 
Land for sale in Gage, Johnson, Pawnee, Saline and Nuekolls Counties. 





